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Dick White’s embarrassing post-war record 


D ick Goldsmith White was born in 
1906 and educated at a minor public 
school from where he went on to 
Christ Church, Oxford. After a few 
years during which he flirted with the idea of 
earning his living from writing and enjoyed a 
spell of moderately successful schoolmastering, 
he was recruited into the British Security Service 
(MI5) - their first graduate officer - in 1936. Dur- 
ing the Second World War, he worked on the 
famous “Double Cross” deception by which mis- 
information was supplied to the Germans 
through spies who had actually been captured 
and, for the most part, turned by the British. In 
1953, he became director-general of MI5; three 
years later he was transferred to be chief of the 
Secret Intelligence Service (MI6), becoming the 
only man to have headed both intelligence orga- 
nizations. In 1968, he left to become chairman of 
the Cabinet co-ordinating committee which 


oversaw the whole British intelligence effort, and 
in 1972 he retired. 

In terms of the breadth of his experience and 
the professional heights he reached, White was 
one of the most eminent British intelligence 
practitioners of modern times. But the intelli- 
gence community he both served and led did not 
enjoy unalloyed success during the years he 
toiled as “shadow warrior” in Whitehall. Indeed, 
it could be argued that the period after the end of 
the Second World War (during which British 
Intelligence had contributed very positively to 
the Allied victory) was one of continual and dis- 
tressing failure. Handicapped by personnel of 
varying quality who had been recruited by ludi- 
crously insecure “old boy” methods, of whom 
many were incompetent, others mainly eccentric, 
and some undoubtedly effective spies, but for 
the wrong side, the British intelligence services 
presided over a series of scandals and embarrass- 
ments. The catalogue is lengthy; atom spies such 
as Klaus Fuchs and Alan Nunn May; Burgess, 
Maclean and Philby (“To find one Soviet mole, 
director-general, may be regarded as a misfor- 
tune . . .”); Buster Crabb; Profumo; Sir Anthony 
Blunt; Peter Wright and Spycatcher. It adds up to 
a pretty damning indictment for which Sir Dick 
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White must take some responsibility. 

At the end of this biography - which is very 
heavily based on interviews with White himself 
by both the author and the late Andrew Boyle 
(who first planned the work) - Tom Bower deliv- 
ers an upbeat verdict. Thanks to White’s efforts, 
Britain “for all its weaknesses, could boast, more 
than before, competent, loyal and productive 
intelligence services, respected throughout the 


world - by both friends and enemies”. These 
intelligence services, he concludes, “were mir- 
rors of White himself, the perfect English spy”. 
But this conclusion dramatically contradicts the 
tone of the book as a whole, which is suffused 
with a persistent ambivalence concerning 
White’s qualities as an intelligence expert. 
Bower (who appears to have found White a 
charming man) seems unable to make up his 
mind about him. In successive paragraphs, for 
example, White is described as a “natural 
leader”, and then his practice of preferring “men 
of loyalty and experience rather than talent” is 
noted. 

At one level, Bower damns with faint praise, 
and accords White’s success to his skills as a grey 
man, a kind of bureaucratic chameleon - no 
doubt a useful intelligence trait - whose unosten- 
tatious administrative and diplomatic abilities 
enabled him both to protect his own intelligence 
agencies and, paradoxically, reassure his political 
masters that the nation’s security was safe in his 
hands. At another, for all its urbanity and ele- 
gance, the book is a savage character assassina- 
tion. White’s early advancement was smoothed 
by his ability “to adopt a deferential attitude 
towards superiors”. His over-compassionate atti- 
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tude, squeamish credulity and sentimentality 
contributed to delays in uncovering Klaus Fuchs. 
Bower declares that White had a flawed under- 
standing of Soviet espionage - not, one would 
think, a desirable characteristic for a counter- 
espionage officer. His “agreeable, placid and 
generous” character fundamentally handicapped 
the interrogation of Kim Philby in 1951 and let 
the traitor off the hook. As head of MI5, White 
had a “propensity to retain weak men and avoid 
the distress of dismissals”. “Judgment of charac- 
ter”, remarks Bower, “was not White’s strong 
quality.” This evidently contributed to the lat- 
ter’s repeated recommendation of - in Bower’s 
view - inadequate men to high intelligence jobs: 
Roger Hollis and Michael Hanley to lead MI5; 
George Young and John Rennie to be vice-chief 
and chief respectively of MI6. When head of MI6 
- Britain’s foreign intelligence service - White 
demonstrated an “imperfect knowledge and 
indifference to the shifts and eddies of internal 
affairs in the Third World”, and a “limited 
understanding of Arab politics”. Bower credits 
White, too, with much of the responsibility for 
the “cock-up” which led to Philby’s escape from 
Beirut to Moscow in 1963. In 1968 - right up to 
the moment when Soviet tanks crossed the fron- 
tier -MI6 discounted the likelihood that Czecho- 
slovakia would be invaded, one indication of the 
“internal flaws which White had not removed”. 
After only a year as intelligence co-ordinator, 
“White’s patience and interest in the Co-ordinat- 
ing Office began to diminish .... His motive for 
remaining was his desire to improve his pen- 
sion.” At the end of his career in Whitehall he 
shared “complicity” in the molehunt, stimulated 
by the claims of those such as Peter Wright, 
which both obsessed and demoralized the intelli- 
gence services in the 1970s and 80s. If White then 
was a “perfect English spy”, one might be for- 
given for wondering about imperfect ones. 

But Bower is right to adopt a strongly critical 
approach: it is - or oueht to be - the stance of any 


good intelligence officer. The British intelligence 
services, moreover, have for too long luxuriated 
in an environment of ostensibly reassuring 
obscurity which largely protected them from any 
informed criticism. But while the government 
tried to keep the lid firmly shut on the intelli- 
gence community, the field was left for maver- 
icks, self-seeking journalists and disenchanted 
officers to feed unverifiable tales of intelligence 
derring-do, treachery and incompetence (or any 
combination of the three) to a credulous public 
readership. Recently matters have improved: the 
intelligence services have now been acknowl- 
edged publicly by the government and placed on 
a proper statutory footing. Decent scholarly 
studies have begun to emerge. Despite, or per- ' 
haps because of, the Spycatcher debacle, increas- 
ing numbers of former intelligence officers have 
begun openly to contribute to ( the study of the 
British intelligence community. Sir Dick White’s 
readiness to co-operate with Andrew Boyle and 
Tom Bower was part of that process, though he 
can surely not have anticipated how sharply 
(albeit posthumously) the latter would bite the 
hand that fed him. 

The Perfect English Spy is not an academic 
volume, though with a very welcome “scholarly 
apparatus” of source notes and bibliography it 
goes further than most journalistic efforts in this 
field. As might be expected, Tom Bower has suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to gild his narrative by 
rendering recollected conversations in the pre- 
sent tense - suggesting total recall on the part of 
his elderly informants and including suspiciously 
vivid details, such as facial expressions. There 
are, however, excellent illustrations, a number 
apparently supplied by White or his family. It is 
presumably a sign of the times - or of the antici- 
pated market for the volume - that while Harold 
Macmillan and Harold Wilson are identified in 
the captions, President Kennedy is not. Or per- 
haps the youthful figure pictured with the CIA 
chiefs Allen Dulles and John McCone is some- 
one else altogether. 
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